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ON SUICIDE. 
‘he act of Suicide appears to have become fre- 








nicious example to all those whoge lives are clou- 
ded by adversity. 


ratic manner ; and if they should be the means 
of exciting ven one deladed being to pause upon | 
the verge of eternity, to throw away the dagger, 
the pistol, or the bowl, and return to the duties 
and endearments of the social state, they will re- 
pay in a ratio altogether inexpressible, the little 
labour we shall bestow upon them. 

We shall not attempt to alarm the meditators 
of self-destruction, by holding out the terrors of a 
future punishment in another, or the fear of any 
oblogay that may rest upon their memories in 
this world. We shall briefly strive to persuade, 
rather than to terrify ; andshall address ourselves 
to their sense of moral, social and religious obli- 
gations ; for we do not believe, as some do, that 
all who commit suicide are under the influence of 
insanity. We believe many have resorted to this 
dreadful alternative, after a calin and deliberate 
comparison between the evils of life and the hor- 
rors of death and the grave. 
sohed ignorantly; and on grounds destitute of true 
poilosophy, have violated all the solemn du- 
ties annexed to the condition of man. 

In other countrtes and in times less enlightened 
than our own, Suicide has been traced to causes 
which ought not to operate here : to superstitious 


errors, like that of the African who believes that 
though held in bondage in a foreign land, be will, 


But they have rea- | 





' after death, return to his native soil. 





t 


Micraexis 
quotes an anecdote of a West-India planter, 
who, when his negroes went into the woods to 
‘hang themselves, followed after, and offered to 
assist them, telling the poor deluded beings, that 


quent in the United States ; and not only so, but | be had a large plantation in Africa, which he in- 
every instance of it is absurdly blazoned abroad | 


to shock the feelings of the sensible part of so- _and this stratagem effectually cured them of their 


ciety ; and what is still worse, to hold out a per- disposition to resort to the halter as the means of 


escaping from slavery. 
We shall, therefore, offer a|/™ay rank, as powerful causes of Suicide, the 


few remarks upon the subject in our usual er- | Strange philosophical notions, and the false ideas 


‘of honour which have prevaited at different times 


tended they should work when they got there ; 


Next to superstition, we 


‘among mankind ; but more especially among the 


| Greeks and Rennes, whose history is so often stain- 
ed by deeds of self-immolation. 


In fact, the histo- 
ries of Greece and Rome, from beginning to end, 
are little else than splendid illusions. The un- 
wary reader of those historical romances, is taught 
to believe in virtues which had no existence ; or 
rather vices and follies are clothed in the garbs of 
virtue and wisdom ; anda blind veneration for 
antiquity, together with a carelessness of obser- 
vation of the men and things of the present day, 
easily leads to a belief, that Caro at Utica, fall- 
ing upon his sword, is a more exalted character 
than the brave American soldier, who fights till 
overcome by superior force, and then calmly re- 
signs himself to the ills of captivity, without a so- 
litary murmur at the dispensation of Heaven ; 
not only satistied, that his country cannot com- 
plain, but hoping to live, that he may again en- 
counter the same perils in her service. 

There are, we admit, some men who seem to 
have been born to be miserable ; so morbid are 
their feelings, and so cheerless their views of 
things, that life presents to their gloomy imagina- 
tions, no ray of happiness or of hope. These 
are beyond the reach of argument; and vain 
would be any endeavour to make them believe 


























that nature has bountifully provided for all thetz 
wants, in the fruits of the earth, and the tleeces 
and flesh of those animals, which she has destined 
for the use of man, to say nothing of those intel- 
lectual gratifications, which constitute so much of 
the happiness of rational beings, and which pre- 
sent themselves at every step of our journey 
from the cradle to the grave. To such imagina. 
tions suicide is too apt to present itself in alluring 
colours, as a relief to all their wants, a remedy 
for all their woes. This is infatuation ; this is 
insanity indeed. 

It is no argument in favour of Suicide, that the 
Brsce is silent onthe subject. The laws of Mo- 
ses were civil laws, and possessed one merit, 


| which we.are sorry to say cannot be claimed by 


some modern laws, that of not attempting to pun- 
ish sins of ignorance, of which Svuicrpe is cer- 
tainly one. Hence we find, that AcuiTopnec, 
who instigated the rebellion of Absalom, and 
killed himself when it had failed, to escape the 
punishment of a rebel, not only made his will, 
but was buried in the sepulchre of his futher ; so 
that the Suicide neither forfeited the right of be- 
queathing his property, nor exposed his lifeless 
body to the indignity of being refused the ordina- 
ry, established rights of burial.* It is certain that — 
no punishment inflicted by human laws, can reach 
a Suicide, though it may wound the feelings of 
surviving friends and connexions: And as to 
‘* punishments in another world, Moses does not 
usually threaten them, nor could he, indeed, as 2 
civil legislator with any propriety do so.” Be- 
sides, among other reasons, assigned by learned 
commentators, he may have omitted the prohibi- 
tion of suicide on the ground upon which Sotox. 
refused even to mention parricide in his laws, be- 
cause he did not anticipate the perpetration of any: 
such unnatural crime.t 





* Michaelis, ; Ibid. 
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Instead, therefore of resorting to the terrors || leave them to struggle with those ills of life which 





of any law, either human or divine, to deter men 
from the commission of suicide ; we wish to in- 
culcate, as a dictate of reason, that it is their du- 
ty to live, under all circumstances, till called up- 
on toglie by Him who created them: and were 
we to apostrophize the grave of a suicide, we 
should use language like this : 

Here lies the body of a man to whom the boun- 
ties of nature were dispensed in vain. He pos- 
sessed the senses which God has given to all men 
vs the sources of enjoyment. He was born to be 
happy, but his wayward disposition defeated the 
behest of nature. The happiness within his 
reach he discarded, and vainly sought for enjoy- 
ment in objects which were not attainable. Did 
unrequited love produce his misery—he might 
have plunged into business, and found in its toils 
and cares, the antidote to a hopeless passion. 
Did the treachery of a friend leave him to de- 
plore the effects of unfounded confidence—he 
might have reflected, that all men were not trea- 
cherous ; and whilst his credulity was awakened, 


he might still have found scope for the exercise | 


of a virtue which is one of the most precious gifts 
of humanity. Did the loss of wealth poison his 
felicity, and drive him to his fatal resolution—- 
the same hand which was madly raised against bis 
life, might have been usefully employed in re- 
covering his losses ; andif riches were found ir- 
recoverable, competence might be calculated 
upon as the least reward of industry. Did Am- 


Litton lure him to her proud heights, to cast him | 


down again in the presence of bis triumphant foes 
und rivals—he might have reflected on the fate 
of thousands who had ascended those heights be- 


fore him, from Nebuchadnezzar to Napoleon, || 
and who bore their reverse of fortune with that } 
heroic fortitude which becomes the dignity of}, 
rational beings. Did power lead him to expect f 


preferment, as the reward of faithful services or 
generous sacrifices, and then disappoint his 
hopes—he might have reflected on the words of 


the Psalmist—‘* Put vot your trust In princes, || 
nor in the son of man,’’ and thence have learned | 


the inestimable value of self-dependence, next to 
that reliance which all are bound to place in Di- 
vine Providence. Was he persecuted by the 
injustice of judges, or the malignity of fiction, re- 
ligious or political—he should have relied, for a 


final decision, upon the Great Jude of all, instead 


of affording his persecutors the triumphant satis-_ 
faction to behold him sneaking from life to avoid | 


a contest, from which no man, conscious of rer- 
titude, ought ever to shrink. Had he a farily 
who looked up to him for support and protec- 


tion—it was cruel indeed to forsake them, to} 
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| appalled his own coward heart, and drove him to 
seek shelter in the grave. Had he a country— 
where was his patriotism, when he sluiced the 
crimson current of a heart which ought to have 
been devoted to her service ; when he raised for 
self-assassination that arm which he was bound 
to preserve till the day of battle should call for 
its vigour to defend the ramparts of her freedom ? 
And if so wretched as to be destitute of family, 
friends and country, had he not a God to whom 
he owed his existence, and who alone had the 
right to terminate it? 

Calamities, like those we have recited, though 
great, are not insupportable. He who suffers 
under them all, may still find work for bis hands, 
and exercise for his mind ; may still find in the 
path of life some fragrant flowers to regale his 
steps, and some sweet breezes to cheer his spi- 
ritson the way. ‘To yield to despair is the pro- 
vince of cowardice, whilst a brave man, strag- 
gling with the storms of adversity, though he may 
not change the current of his fortune, or conquer 

the malignity of his enemies, cannot fail to se- 
| cure their respect, and to be estimated justly by 
| the unbiassed and generous part of mankind. 











To suicide, on the part of the femalesex, we have 
not particularly alluded, although the instances 
have not been rare in which that delicate sex has 
lost sight of the dictates of reason in seeking a pre- 
mature grave. But the sensibility of woman is too 
acute to be sported with ; and she is liable to inju- 
| ries which would demand the most stoical forti- 
tude to bear with the least calmness or compo- 
jsure. Whilst, therefore, we cannot approve, we 
‘feel reluctant to condemn a deed, which when 











} pressible, and incurable anguish which rends the 


' hopes are blighted and betrayed by cold ingrati- 


i 


| tude and remorseless perfidy. 


fear, have suffered the delusive suggestions of a 


reason, and inspire them with the most horrible 
' of resolutions. 





See in her cell, sad Eloisa spread, 


, Propt on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 

In each low wind methinks a spirit calls, 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 

| Here, as | watch’d the dying lamps around, 

From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound. 

| “Come, sister, come !”’ (it said, or seem’d to say,) 


The tear which 
| our philosophy would withhold from the folly of | 
‘our own, is a spontaneous tribute to the sor- | 
| rows of the softer sex ; of whom too many, we, 


' 7 . . . . 1 
favourite Poet to overcome their principles of 








“ Thy place is here, sad sister, come away ! 





* Once, like thyself, | trembled, wept, and pray’d, 
** Love’s victim then, though now a sainted maids 
‘* But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 

“* Here Grief forgets to groan, and Love to weep, 
‘* Ev’n Superstition loses ev’ry fear: 

“* For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.” 


H. H. jy, 





Economy. 





FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Mr. Soutnwick, 


My wife’s memorandum is still uppermost ix 
my mind—shall 1 execute it, or shall I not ?- 
|My wite’s arguments sll buzz in my ears—* all 
/our neighbours, who are above dependence and 
labsolute want, do indulge in them; and I am 
‘sure they ave no better able than we are ; and | 
‘am certain none of their girls work harder or 
‘deserve them better than ours; then they will 
‘cost so much less in Albany or New-York than 
in the country ; there is no such thing as appear- 
| ing in genteel company w.thout them; and | am 
| sure, my dear, you would not have your girls as- 
| sociate with less than their equals!” What can 
‘aman doin such a case? | love my wife and 
| children—lI wish them to appear as well as others 
| of their standing and circumstances in society— 
'but | know and am convinced that such indulgen- 
/ces must exhaust and ruin the country! I look 
,over the memorandum again and again. — It will 
require $200 at least to execute it——all cash: 
traly it is asum greater than all my wheat and 

pork will produce, at the present prices in the 
‘country ; and shall | give away the whole pro- 
dace of my lands anddabour, merely to gratify 
;an extravagant pride of dress? But my neigh- 
| bours indulge in these things, and they are no 
‘better able than myself; their girls appear at 
/meeting with exquisite bonnets, nearly equal in 
'size to the hoop petticoats of former times ; and 
| why should my poor girls bestared out of coun- 








perpetrated by female hands, has so often, nay || tenance, and driven from church and from society, 
almost invariably, resulted from the unfeeling | for want of an exquisite bonnet and a little Can- 
i conduct of eur own sex 4 from that keen, inex- | ton crape, lace and muslin? 1am almost resolved 


‘to execute the memoradum, and trust luck and 
| Providence with the consequences—but I will 


| heart of a generous woman, when her fondest! ¢hink more upon it before I resolve. 


Yours, 
RUSTICUS 


Ontario co. September 5, 1620. 
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Address, 


Delivered before the Montgomery County Agricu:- 
iural Society, at the Cattle Show and Fair, held 
at the village of Johnstown, on the 12th day of 
October, 1819, by Henry F. Cox, Ese. 


Among the duties imposed upon me by the sta- 
tion in which your flattering but unmerited par- 
tiality has pliced me, is that of addressing you 
upon this occasion; a duty, to the suitable per- 
formance of which it will, I trust, be deemed no 
idle affectation in me to say I feel deeply sensible 
of my inability. Indeed, it was with much difh- 
culty that I brought my mind to the resolution of 
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accepting an office so responsible and important, 
and for which I can boast no other qualification 
than that of an honest zeal to promote the great 
objects of our institution. In this qualification I 
hope I am not wanting ; and unequal as | feel to 
the task of addressing you, I must not allow my- 
self to shrink from it. 

It would have been highly grateful to my feel- 


agricultural society, and of the,propriety of be- 
coming members of it. For such an effort the 
present occasion affords me an opportunity pecu- 
liarly appropriate and highly favourable ; and at- 
though it certainly would have been much more 
satisfactory to me, especially as much probably 
depends upon this our first public exhibition, had 
your choice of president fallen upon one better 
able to discharge this important duty, I will, 





ings, gentlemen, as it doubtless would have been 
to yours, could I have congratulated you upon | 
our more complete success in extending our num- | 
bers, and consequently increasing our funds : but | 
though we have fallen short of what bas been | 
realized in most of the other counties where agri- 
cultural societies have been established, there 
certainly is no reason for discouragement: on 
the contrary, when we consider the difliculties 
we had to encounter, we shall find, I apprehend, 
more occasion for rejoicing that so much has 
been done, than for being disheartened because 
more has not been effected. In hardly any, and 
perhaps in no county in our state, are the agri- 
cultural class of the community so strongly and 
so universally attached to established practice, | 
and so averse to change, as in this : 





the generality | 
of our farmers seem to think it a sufficient justi- 
fication. of their system of farming, whether suc- 
cessful or not, that they have always pursued it, 
and that their fathers did so before them: they 
listen with unwillingness and distrust to any pro- 
posed innovation, and look upon the person who 
recommends it as a visionary man, whose counsels | 
it would be ruinous to follow : in short, it is the | 
misfortune of too many of our farmers that they 
think they know enough of their profession al- 
ready, and that they therefore stand in no need 
of any additional light upon it. . Considering then 


nevertheless, crave your indulgence while I sug- 
gest some considerations upon this interesting 
topic. 

The high and paramount importance of agri- 
culture, its intimate and necessary connexion, not 
only with the comfort but the very existence of 
civilized man, is now so well understood and so 
universally acknowledged, that any attempt to 
prove it would be superfluous ; but it may safely 
be assumed as the basis of our discussion ; and st 
may also be here remarked, that there is no other 
country in the world where the encouragement 
lto the pursuit of agriculture is so great as in this ; 
| we have abundance of excellent land at very mo- 





{ . 
| derate prices, taxes are so low as when compared 


with those of the most favoared nations of Eu- 
rope scarcely to deserve the name, and every 
man here is or may be the independent and in- 
defeasible owner of the soil upon which he be- 
stows his labour. ‘Taking it then for granted, 
that the claim of agriculture to our first attention 
is indisputable, we may consider the whole in- 
quiry into the probable usefulness of our society 
as resolving itself into these two general queries : 

First—Does our present system and practice 
of husbandry admit of improvement ? and if so, 

Secondly—ls the institution of an agricultural 
society, provided it meet with encouragement, 





the recent establishment of our society, it is not 
to be wondered that its members are so few.— | 
But there is also another circumstance, which, | 
though unhappily it is not peculiar to our coun- | 
try, has doubtless contributed in a very material 

degree to retard our advancement—I mean our 

pecuniary embarrassments. ‘Times of unusual | 
pressure are always unfavourable to the success 
of public as well as individual enterprizes ; not 
merely on account of the increased difficulty of 
meeting the expenses they require, but also by 
veason of the perplexity and mental depression 
which they produce : but it is matter of high sa- 
tisfaction that both these causes of our compara- 
tive ill success are likely to diminish, and soon | 
entirely to cease. Those clouds of ignorance | 
and error which have hitherto rested upon us 

there is reason to believe will ere long be dissi- 
pated by the resplendent sun of truth ; and that | 
prejudice which now exists agatnst our society | 
will give place to a full conviction of its utility : 
and with respect to our pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, it is believed we may rationally indulge 
the expectation, that by continuing to practice 
those invaluable habits of economy which we 
have been compelled to learn, and aided by the 
veturn of regular seasons and good crops, we 
shall soon find relief from them. But to insure 
and hasten on that full and complete success at 
which we ought to arrive, and without the attain- 
ment of which we musi not permit ourselves to 
be satisfied, it is incumbent on us to neglect no 
opportunity of pointing out and endeavouring to 





likely to conduce to that improvement ? 
With respect to the first question, whether our 
present method of farming is or is not suscepti- 





sion to remark that the great body of our farmers 
seem to think that it is not: else why are they 
so inseparably wedded to their present practice, 


‘and so hostile or indifferent to all innovation ?—- 


Is it then indeed true, that we have arrived at 
absolute perfection in all the complicated opera- 
tions of this noble art ? 
can be found bold enough to assert it. But it is 
said, that although in some particulars we may 
not perhaps pursue the very best course, yet that 


along very well. This sort of reasoning, erro- 


to the progress of useful knowledge ; because it 
carries along with it an air of plausibility that 
prevents its fallacy from being readily detected 
by men unaccustomed to reasoning, and at the 
same time it is calculated to gain favour by coin- 
ciding with the natural indolence of our disposi- 
tions. But it should be recollected that the same 
kind of argument is equally applicable to every 
other branch of human knowledge in which we 
have made but small advances, and that if admit- 
ted in its full extent it would effectually arrest 








No man, it is believed, | 


we cannot be far out of the way, since not only | 
ourselves but our forefathers also pursued sub- | 
stantially the same course, and that too wiihout | 
haviog ever yet discovered any material errors ; | 
and that both they and we have hitherto got) 


neous as it is, is of all others on this subject the | 
most dangerous, and of all others the most fatal | 


‘¢onvince our fellow-citizens of the utility of an {ithe progress of invention, and close the door 4 


|| against every useful discovery. The argument, 
f however, might nevertheless be borne with, with 
‘some degree of patience, if the principal fact 
|| upon which it is predicated, to wit, that we and 
| our progenitors have done very well under our 
| present system, were in fact true. But is this 
'so? We have indeed avoided starvation, and 
some few have become comparatively rich ; but 
is it doing well to raise upon our land, in grain 
and stock, not more than one-third, or at most, 
| one-half the value which, with good husbandry, 
might be produced? This question admits but 
,One answer ; and yet it is undeniably true, that 
in England, merely by the force of superior cul- 
ture, the ordinary average produce of a given 
quantity of land is doable, if not treble, of what 
| the same quantity of land, no way inferior in qua- 
lity, yields in this country. Give to a farmer in 
that country an hundred acres of good land, re- 
| lieve him from the burthen of exorbitant taxation, 
;and a few years would suffice to make him inde- 
| pendently wealthy. But in order the more ef- 
| fectually to expose our deficiencies, let us be 
/more particular, and endeavour to point out in 
| what they consist. Thoroughly to do this would 
very far exceed the limits of a single address. 
| and would, indeed, require a volume. A few of 
| the more prominent particulars must suffice. 
Among these may be ranked, first, the ma 
‘nagement and application of manure. This is @ 
‘branch of husbandry of the very highest impor 
| tance, and yet there is prabably none in which 
our farmers are so grossly and universally defi- 
cient. Without entering into any theoretic in 
, quiry concerning the food of plants—withous 
| stopping to examine whether they derive their. 
| nourishment principally from the soil itself, from 
| the animal and vegetable substances mingled with 
it, or from the atmosphere, it may be assumed as 
an incontrovertible truth, that no land can long 





ble of improvement, I have already taken occa- || continue productrve without the application of 


| manure. A farther preliminary position, which 
| 1 onght to lay down is, that of all the manures 
| which have as vet been, or we may add, are likely 
jever to be discovered, common stable, or yard 
| Manure, on account of its fitness for every soil, 
| and the safety of its application to all, is the most 
| useful: hence we may clearly deduce the high 
|imporiance of increasing to the utmost in our 
'| power, without resorting to means too expensive, 
| the quantity of this sort of manure, of accumu- 

lating, preparing and preserving it in such a way 
as to give to it the greatest degree of strength, 
and of applying it in the most efficient and bene- 
ficial manner. Now do our farmers in genera! 
attend to all these things? Let them answer for 
| themselves whether in truth they do not, on the 
contrary, almost entirely disregard them all.— 
| Are they careful, in the first place, to save all 
| their manure ; or do they in general utterly ne- 
glect it, leaving its accumulation to mere chance, 
| 





and permitting it to be scattered and wasted? If 
| the latter be true, that is to say, if no care at all 
| be bestowed upon it, it of course is annecessary 
| to enquire whether, in the second place, it be 
1 judiciously managed and properly preserved so 
‘as tomake it possess the best quality. To en- 
| sure the greatest strength, as well as the greatest 
| quantity of manure, the farmer ought (to use the 
| language of a practical essayist, whose manu- 
xscript I was called a few days since to aid in em 
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amining,) ‘‘ to have stables for all his cattle, with 
floors made with clay, or paved with stone, with 
a little descent from the cattle’s heads, and a wa- 
ter-tight gutter connected with a cistern, in or- 


der to collect all the urine, which, by reason of iment the land is to be ploughed. 
‘ll also has the farther advantage, that it leaves the | 


the ammonia contained in it, is esteemed one of 
the best of manures ; the ground, in front of the 
stables, should be hollowed out, and paved with 


‘in the yard, the quality of it will be improved by | will only remark that it may be rationally ac. 
| depositing it on the field in large heaps, not ex- || counted for, by supposing that different plants 
ceeding four feet high, covering it thinly with | require different chemical qualities in the soil to 
‘earth, and leaving it in that situation tll the mo- | promote their growth ; that plants of any given 
| : 
, ‘a considerable degree, that particular quality of 
farmer at liberty to choose the most convenient | the soil adapted to their sustenance, and thus Leave 
and leisurely times of the year to perform the | the ground on which they stand, unfit for the im- 


clay ; into this hollow all the litter and dung of | labour of drawing his dung: and I may also here | mediate production of a second crop of the same 


the stables should be thrown, and the urine occa- 
sionally thrown upon it; the cistern allotted to 


each stable ought to be large enough to hold all 
that is collected during the winter, as it would | in it are thereby (by reason of the heat thus ge- | 


then be little or no benelit to put it on the litter.” 
But how widely diflerent is the course pursued 
by our farmers in general! 


add, as a benefit to be derived from thus heaping | species, though at the same time it may still retain 
manure, (arising, however, equally from keeping || enough of the other qualities adapted to the growth 
it together in the yard,) that the seeds contained | of other species of plants. 


This method | species in their progress to perfection exhaust in 








! nerated) in a great measure destroyed. 


| But what is the praetice of farmers in general ? 


But independent of the increase in quantity to 
be expected from rotation, great advantages may 
| thus be gained by making one crop preparatory to 





Instead of providing | Instead of following the course we have here || another ; as, for example, sowing wheat, or rye, 


stables for all their cattle, and thus while they t pointed ont, so obviously proper and necessery, | after corn, potatoes or clover, saves the labour 
increase the quantity and improve the quality of | do they uot in very many instances, neglect to 


their manure, also promote, as they are in duty 
bound to do, the comfort of their animals, they 
leave almost afl their neat cattle at large. In- 
stead of providing tight descending floors for their 
stables, so as to prevent the waste of urine, they 
at best only use open plank or log floors, and thus 


permit it ail to pass off into the ground, carrying |, 


along with it much of the strength of the more 
solid manure. Instead of collecting the litter and 
dung in an artificial reservoir, lined with clay, 
and ihbus preventing waste, they leave them scat- 
tered over a large surface of uneven ground, to 
have their strength washed away by rains, car- 
ried off by evapctation, and absorbed by the 
ground. But it may be said the method above 
prescribed, however perfect it may be in theory, 
weuld be found, in this country, too laborious 
and expensive in practice. Admitting this for a 
moment to be so—does it at all justify the total 
neglect of all care and precaution? ‘The farmer 
may, at least, bestow a little attention upon the 
selection of ground for his yard; take care to 
contine bis cattle in it; keep his stable floors 
tight ; and occasionally heap his litter and dung, 
so as to prevent such destructive waste. 

We come now, in the third place, to speak of 
errors in the manner of applying this kind of ma- 
nure. This, it must be admitted, is a subject of 
some difficulty, and involves some controverted 
questions—as for example; whether it ought to 
be applied in its long or short state, that is, 
whether the straw, hay, &c. which compose so 
large a part of it, ought or ought not first to be 
thoroughly rotted ; at what time of year it ought 
to be applied, &c.—and to some of these ques- 
tions, it must also be admitted, no definite answer 
can be given, because the proper course to be 
pursued will depend upon the particular object 
the tarmer has in view ; as whether bis aim be 
gradually to improve and invigorate an impover- 
ished soil, or to ensure a single abundatt crop ; 


‘er whether he wish to raise one or another kind i liable to injory—the quality, and I believe I may 


of grain,&c. But there are certain general rules 
that ought always to be observed-—for example : 
dung should not be suffered to lie, for any length 
of time, spread upon the surface of the ground, 
because it thereby loses muck of its strength.— 


In cases where it is properly managed in the | 
yard, by being collected in a reservoir, or even 
by being judiciously heaped, it would be advisa- 
ble to carry it on the land where it is to be used, 
as it is wanted to be ploughed under: but where 
we care has been bestowed upon its preparation 





; use their manure altogether, and continue to 
‘plough their land, year afier year, without put- 
ting a particle of their dung on it, to restore its 
exhausted powers. 1 believe I should vot err 


by no means general. But how very common it 
| is among us to spread manure upon the field ex- 
| posed to the pernicious effects of alternate rain 
and sun, months before it is to be ploughed under. 
|| ‘Thus have I endeavoured to point out some of the 
|errors prevalent among us in relation to the im- 
| portant subject of stable manure : and imperfect- 





in asserting that there are in our county hundreds 
‘of yards, in which manure has been suffered to | 
accumulate for years, while the very land which ; 
|produced it has been suffering for want of it. | 
Such total neglect, however, it is to be hoped is | 


‘of the summer fallow. A farther benefit result. 
‘ing from this course is that it prevents the land 
from becoming foul. Notwithstanding, however, 
Jall these advantages itas an undeniable fact that 
ithe generality of our firmers practice no such 
thing as a system of rotation, but on the contrary, 
every thing in this respect is made to depend up- 
on whim or present convenience. Again, pot al- 
together uncennected with this error is that of 
neglecting to adapt the culture or general use of 
‘land to its nataral qualities and situation. — In this 
i county, asin most other extensive districts of land 
there i3 a great variety of soil and surface ; and 
i vet L apprehend, that with very few exceptions 
farms thoughout the county are used much in 
| the same way and for much the same purposes. 
| For example, having been always accustomed to 





ly as I have treated this topic, the discussion has, || raise grain of two or three different kinds, very 
nevertheless, led me into more detail than the | few of our farmers ever think of trying to raise 
| present occasion will permit, in considering the | any thing else, and still less of torning their at- 


other points which it would otherwise be my da- 
ity toenlarge upon. These, therefore, 1 must 
content myself with touching more hghtly. And 
|| proceed to mention in the second place, the 
| pernicious practice of imperfectly cultivating a 
great quantity of land, instead of bestowing a pro- 
per degree of labour upon the tillage of a less 
/quantity. ‘This is believed to be a very preva- 
lent fault ; and what makes it the more to be re- 
gretted is, that our most industrious, enterprizing, 








| 


to it. 
derate extent ef ground, ap; lying to it all their 
manure and physical force, blindly bent upon re- 
|alizing the greatest possible profit, they diffuse 
| their culture over so large a space, as to render 
}it in agreat degree ineffectual, and thus defeat 
the very object they have in view. The mis- 
| chiefs arising from this course are more numer- 
ous than I can now enumerate. Suffice it to say 
;that the dradgery and perplexity of farming are 
| thereby greatly increased—the crops are more 





| 





‘add the quantity also of the pruduce is greatly in- 
\ferior to what it otherwise would be, and the 
| land is exhausted. 

| L come now to speak, in the third place,of the 
| inattention of our farmers to what is denominated 
rotation in crops. It is found by experience that a 
succession of the same kind of crops upon the same 
field.is attended with ill success. The fact being so, 
lit matters little to the practical farmer, to what 











tention to grazing. Although it does not admit: 
| of a doubt that a vast number of them might in- 
; troduce changes of this sort to great advantage. 
|| Inthe fifth place I proceed to notice the prac- 
‘tice of neglecting to drain wet lands, and of Jeav- 
| ing ground encumbered with stumps, stones and 
| other rubbish. Many marshy grounds which are 
/now useless, might with little expense be entire- 
ily reclaimed by draining, and would be found to 
_be in a high degree fertile. And how few among 


| 
' 


jand meritorious farmers most frequently fall in- | our neatest farmers attend, as they ought to do, 


' 


Instead of confining their labours to a wo- | to the removal of stumps and stones which occu- 


py and thus render entirely useless, so considera- 

| ble a portion of the land, and year afler year ems 

a and impede the operations of husban- 
ry. 

I come,in the sixth place,to speak of live stock. 
To this subject, (though I cannot now treat it 
| much at large) | would earnestly solicit atten- 
; tion : for important as I deem the other particu- 
lars already mentioned, I am inclined to the opin- 
|ion that there is no one error, in the system of 
| our husbandry, calling more loudly for correc- 
tion than that of neglecting the improvement of 
our breeds of cattle. That with comparatively 
few exceptions, little or no attention is bestowed 
upon this subject, is not to be denied : and yet if 
we consider the immense difference there is be- 
tween the profits derivable from domestic animals 
ofan inferior and superior quality, and at the 
same time bear in mind, that the degree of care 
and expense necessary to be bestowed upon each 
is not materially variant, we shall find abundant 








cause it is to be attributed ; and without going 
farther into speculative reasoning on the point, | 


cause of wonder that the fact should be so. Take 
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for example, the cow. It is well known that 
while some of these most useful animals yield but 
a few quarts of milk, others produce as many 
gallons, or four times as much ; and it is equally 
true that there is no less difference in the quality 
of the milk of different cows. And it may be 
safely asserted that a good cow of the imported 
English breeds, will give eight times the quantity 
of butter which can be made from perhaps a ma- 
jority of cows, now in actual use in this county. 
But make the moderate supposition that a good 
cow will yield only three times the profit of a 
poor one. Now suppose the profit of the latter 
to be $5 a year, it follows that the profit of the 
former would be $15. Here is a difference of 
$10 in the profits of a single cow: then suppose 
them each to be kept in use 7 years,the difference 
for the whole time would of course be $70. Is 
not this worth the farmer’s attentton? But the! 
cow is mentioned only as an example, and thongh | 
perhaps, the difference bets.een animals of good 
and bad qualities of this species may be greater 
than between those of any other; yet if we 
were to institute similar caleulations in relation to | 
other animals, the result would not be found very 
far variant. 

Having thus enumerated some of the principal 
particulars in which I consider our husbandry 
defective, and having thrown out in passing some 
hints which | thought might be useful, [ will, be- | 
fore I dismiss this part of my subject, barely men- | 
tion, withont enlarging upon, afew other points 


the same things, is it not naturally and most ra- 
tionally to be expected, that what one may never 
have thought of, another may have had the op- 
portunity to examine—what one has never tried, 
another may have submitted to the test of experi- 
ment—and what one may be ignorant of, another 
may know: Thus by communicating one to ano- 
ther all that each individual may have learned by 
study, observation or experiment, each becomes 
possessed of the whole mass of information, and 
receives the full benefit of the collected wisdom 
and experience of all. 

But if this reasoning be generally true,it must be 
especially so when applied to the present ques- 
tion. Agriculture, considered merely as an art, 
unconnected with science and philosophy.is high- 
ly complicated, and can be successfully improved | 
only by the combined efforts of reason and repeat- | 
ed experiment. But with the exception ofa ve- | 
rv few, farmers carnot afford, or which is much 
the same thing in effect, imagine they cannot af- 
ford, to devote much time to reflection and ex- 
periment. Besides, generally speaking, the si- 
toation of individual farmers is not favourable to 
discoveries in many different branches of agricul- 
ture. In this view of the subject then, alone, 
can it admit of doubt, that our society, properly 
encouraged, will greatly contribute to improve- 
ment in husbandry. ‘l'ake for example any one 
of the particulars in which [ have shown that we 
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upon which it must be admitted at least that there | 


js abundant room for discovery and improvement. | 
Such, it is conceived, are the following : 
The best season for ploughing and sowing-— 
What depth and what number of plonghings—- 


ling freely and fully concerning it, comparing 


are yet deficient in practice, or imperfectly in- 
formed, Can it be qvestioned, that by convers- 


had different opportunities for observation, and 
thus having been led to take different views of! 
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somewhat more general, and not so immediately 
connected with the question I have been discts: 
sing, it cannot be improper to advert to. The 
pursuit of agriculture has heretofore been look- 
ed upon as an ignoble employment, unfit to en- 
gage the attention of men of education and re- 
linement. The consequence has been that am- 
bitious parents have been too fond of bringing up 
their sons to other professions. They would 
put them to law, physic, merchandize, or indeed 
almost any thing, rather than to the noble and 
usetul employment of cultivating the earth. Now 
who can doubt the tendency of these societies to 
elevate this profession tothe rank it ought to hold, 
and that it will not be the least of their happy ef- 
fects ; that by civerting many from other profes 
sions which have always been overstocked, they 
will augment the productive industry of our state, 
and thus add substantially to our resources and 
respectability. Again, we already find that gen- 
tlemen belonging to other professions are not 
backward in promoting the interest of these socie- 
ties by becoming nvembers of them. And may I 

| not therefore be permitted to add, that by this 

being brought into frequent intercourse with well 

educated, respectable and high minded men, the 

farmers of our state, will be led to entertain jas- 

ter conceptions of the importance of their profes- 

sion, and that their moral and intellectaal charac- 

ters will be raised. It would be easy to extend 

these interesting reflections—but I have already 

exceeded the limits I had prescribed. 

I cannot, however, gentlemen, conclude my 

address, without congratulating you on the dis- 

tinguished attention which agriculture is receiv- 




















ideas, and bringing together the products of dif- 
ferent farms and the results of many experiments, 


| 





what mode, whether level or ridge ; and general- 
ly, the most advisable mode of tilling the ground, 
so as best to ensure the three great objects of iil- j 
ge 3 whichare, the production of useful grains, jj 
:oots and grasses, the fertilizing ofthe soil, aad | 
the distruction of noxious and useless weeds ; 
certaining what kind of soil is best adapted to | 
each particular sort of grain; whether any, and | 
hat new grains, roots or grasses, might be ad-. 
vantageously introduced ; the most eflicient mode 
of destroying or guarding against the ravages of | 
oxious insects ; the cure and prevention of dis- | 
eases in domestic animals ; the kind of food most 
proper for them and the best mode of preparing | 
it. To these might be added a great number of | 
other particulars ; but I must now proceed to the | 
remaining branch of my eoquiry, viz. whether 
the institution and proper encouragement of an 
agricultural society is likely to Conduce to our 
improvement in husbandry. 

This question opens a very extensive ficld for 
argument, and illustration, and [ regret that | 
cannot now enter more fully into it. For I am 
persuaded that independent of the light of expe- 
rience, the question admits of the most full and 
satisfactory determination in the affirmative. 

But confining myself to a few of the more ob- 
vious views of the question, let me ask, is there 
‘any thing novel or absurd in the idea that a large 
number of persons, by associating together and 
applying their faculties to the came sabject of mu- 
tual interest, may thus enlighten, aid, and benefit 
each other? Differently constituted by nature ; 
brouzht up under different circumstances ; having 
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| fit examples of imitation themselves. 


much new light would be elicited and shed upon, 
it, and improvement thus be accelerated. Again, 


ing throughout our state. 

Never in any community ha: public sentiment 
undergone a more rapid and striking chanze.— 
Societies are every where formed or forming, and 





the natural effect of our association will be to in- 
spire each individual member with greater dili- 
gence and enterprize. The unambitious and in- 
active will be encouraged and stimulated by the 
example of the more zealous, and in turn become | 
The dis- | 
tribution of premiums, (which onght however to | 
be rezarded rather as an honour than a source of ! 
profit,) will increase the competition, and the | 
happiest effects can hardly fail to flow from it. | 
put IT feel the less inclined further to pursne the | 
argument upon this point, since | am so well sup- | 
ported by the clear and unequivocal language of, 
experience. I have already taken occasion to | 
hint at the state of agriculture in England ; and | 
certainly there is no country inthe world where | 
husbandry has been carried to such eminent per- | 
fection. But the best informed writers of that: 
country, with one voice assert that itis to ag- 
ricultural societies and her board of agriculture, | 
more than to any other cause, that she owes her! 
superiority. And as far as the experience of our | 
own country has extended, the result clearly and! 
satisfactorly indicates the utility of such associa- | 
tions. Thus have I endeavoured to show, Ist: 
that our system of farming stands in need of im-: 
provement ; and 2d, that an agricultural society | 
properly encouraged by farmers, in becoming: 
members of it, is likely to effect that improve- 
ment. There are some other views regarding 
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justly claim to be the benefactor of mankind. 


men of the highest respectability from one extre- 
mity of the state to the other, are zealonsly devo- 
ling their tine and talents to this important sub. 
ject. And well indeed may it occupy the atten- 
tion and employ the talents of the wise and great ; 
for it is emphatically the noblest employment of 
man. ‘The statesman may boast of his success 
in schemes of power and aggrandizement—the 
warrior may vaunt his sanguinary victories and 
his triumphs—bat the man who discovers and in- 
troduces a single substantial improvement in the 
cultivation of the earth, deserves a more exalt- 
ed rank in the temple of glory than either of these. 
The lustre of his achievment is untarnished by 
finesse or injustice, and his trophies are unstained 
with bloood. ‘he benefit of hzs exertions is not 
limited to asingle age or country, but he may 
I 
regret that I cannot more particularly notice the 
interesting subject of domestic manufactures, se 
intimately connected with the main object of our 
institution and so likely to participate largely in 
its beneficial effects. But having adverted te 
this subject, I cannot omit to add, that here eve- 
ry thing depends upon the female part of our 
community ; and I beg leave to remind this part 
of my audience, that on them itin a great mea- 
sure rests, whether we shall still continue tribu- 
tary to foreign nations for the very clothes we 
wear, or whether by turning their attention te 


the effects to be expected from the formation of jj the spindle ind loom they will contribute to the 
agricultural societies in our state, which, though jj indépendeace and glory of their ceuatry. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Chess. 


~~. --- 


In the Plough Boy of the 19th August last, 
some remarks were oflered on chess, in which 
mention was made that | had failed in effecting 
ihe germination of the seeds, having placed some 
ina tumbler of water, and sown some more in 
my garden. [In regard to the latier | can now state, 
that about atwentieth part of the seeds have 
grown, aiter lying in the ground about four or 
five weeks, the leaves are now nearly a foot in 
fength ; some of the plants have two and three 
branches, and some are single stalks, a circum- 
stance that convinces me that many stalks of chess 
are but seldom grown froma seed. ‘The stalk 
js almost invariably single when found among 
svinter wheat or rye. Soon aiter last harvest, a 
ee, eman frem Coeymans, mentioned to me that 
hie whest crop had a large proportion of chess, 
although {2 had taken the utmost pains to have 
his seed wheat ¥S Clear of the seeds of chess as it 
could possibly be ywade. His crop was of about 
20 acres, and he said i.*at any application of barn 
dung to the land was out us the question. I re- 
quested him to make a trial oy “4tSing chess from 
the seeds, and a few days since hé informed me 
that he had sown some, and that about ne tenth 
of the seeds had grown, afier lying in the ground 
about 30 days. From the foregoing, I am satis- 
fied that some of the seeds of chess possess ger- 
minative powers, a fact that has been denied by 
some, and asserted by others. 

In the above publication of mine was the state- 
ment, given me by one on whom I can rely, of a 
plentiful crop of chess produced on new land, 
sown with winter wheat. On further inquiry, in 
regard to the state of the seed wheat sown on this 
Jand, my informant says the seed was as pure as 
it could possibly be made, having been passed 
through a rolling screen, which not only let out 
chess, and other small seeds, but even the small 
grains of wheat. Here then is a crop of chess in 
land where no sceds of chess were sown, and 
where none could have previously existed in the 
soil. The facts presented in this case do not, 
however, determine the point whether a growth 
of chess is in any wise necessarily connected with 
a crop of winter wheat, or rye; but the case 
published by Mr. Robinson, of Ontario county, 
seems to be conclusive. Ue sowed a late crop 
of oats in new land, seeded the ground at the 
sume time with timothy, but instead of a crop of 
this grass, the next season he had a plentiful 
growth of chess. Hence it appears that chess has 
no necessary connection either with winter wheat 
or rye; and the two cases just mentioned, war- 
vant the inevitable conclusion that chess, where 
it appears in such unusual quantity, is of sponta- 
neous growth, that is, the soil produces tt without 
any seeds whatever. 

I do not know that any one seriously doubts the 
prolitic powers of the earth to protrude plants 
trom its bosom that do not spring from seeds, but 
a number of well known facts, too lengthy to be 
detailed at present, prove it conclusively. These 
may be hereafter mentioned, if necessary. In 
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discussions of this kind! rely on matier of fact, || 
and I reject all theory, however plausible, that 
i$ at vartance with conclusions necessarily result- 
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ing from such facts.* It wouid indeed be arraign- 
ing the wisdom and power of Providence to pre- 
tend that a world was created, which was desti- 
| tute of the power of producing its plaats, until 
seeds were also created, and strown over its sur- 
face. Most plants have seeds, for the purpose 
of enabling us to cultivate them when and where 
we please ; but the earth is, as | conceive, capa- 
ble of yielding plaats that do not spring from 
seeds, and in this way plants are firstly produced. 

Irom such investigations as | have been ena- 
bled to bestow on chess, I derive the following 
conclusions : Like winter wheat, and other win- 
ter grains, as well as most of the natural grasses, 
chess is a plant that requires the intervention of 
a winter to bring it to perfection, and for this rea- 
son it is almost invariably found associated wit: 
crops of winter wheat and winter rye. If sown 
with summer grains, such as summer wheat, sum- 
mer rye, oats or barley, it will not ripen when 
those crops do, and of course its seeds are seldom 
or never to be found among either of these sorts 
of grain. You may as well expect to find win- 
ter wheat, or winter rye, growing and ripened 
in a ripened crop of oats, or barley, as to find ri- 
pened chess. 

Again : Chess cannot be associated, for more 
than one season, with any natural grass. Sup- 
pose for instance that the seeds of chess and 
those of timothy grass were sown together in the 

















| growth might be a mixture of chess and timothy ; 
but in the year following nochess would be found 
in the crop, if that of the preceding year were 
mowed at the usual time ; because in such case 
the roots of the chess would not sprout again, any 
more than the roots of winter wheat or rye.— 
But the case is different with all the natural gras- 
ses ; theirroots send forth ney shoots, if the 
crop be ever so well ripened before mowing.— 
Further : The seeds of chess, like t 
all other plants of the class of cereaiia, are, from 
their texture, or formation, incapable of lying 
long in the earth without either vegetating or 
rotting. 
tain plants, mostly however of what are called 
biennial or perrennial weeds, whose seeds, are 
so defended against sudden decay, by the skin in 
which they are enveloped, that, when placed too 
deeply in the earth to suit their vegetative pow- 
ers, will remain there inert and unchanged for 
years, that when afterwards brought nearer the 
surface will germinate ; but the seeds of chess 
are not, as | conceive, of this description ; nor 
do I know ofthe seeds of any grass that do not 
either speedily germinate, or perish, when buri- 
ed in the soil. 

~ * | shall hereatter take occasion to te-t the theory contained 
in the tanslation of Quercus respecting smut, by well known 


Jacts, and then the public can form a correct judgment on the 
subject of smut. JN 
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ALBANY AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 





The second Annual Exhibition of the Agricul- 
|, tural Society of this city and county, was held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday last. These were 








indeed proud days for the Agricultural interest. 
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fall ; in such a case I admit that the next year’s || 


It will be admitted that there are cer- || 
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Every necessary preparation had been made } 
the Executive Committee ; and on Tuesday 
morning about 11 o’clock the procession moved 
from the Society’s room in the capitol to the 
place assigned for the exhibition of live stock, on 
the east side of Washington square. 

Owing to the unfavourable state of the wea. 
ther, the number and variety of animals exhibit. 
ed were not so great, we presume, as they would 
have been. There were enough, however, both 
in number and variety, to prove that the spirit of 
emulation had not subsided, but increased in ar- 
dour since the last exhibition. The beneficia 
eflects of the Society were visible in every ar. 
rangement ; and every friend to his country hail- 
ed the day as auspicious to her happiness and 
prosperity. 

The Ploughing Match which was conducted on 
Washington Square, was an interesting exhibi- 
tion. ‘The crowd did not press upon the ground 
as they did last year, and the ploughmen were 
consequentlyfree to exercise their utmost skill and 
activity without embarrassment. There were 
but two competitors, and all present were high], 
| gratified with the spirit of emulation and master 








Hy performance of the contending parties. 

The exhibition of Domestic Manufactures was 
also highly honourable to all concerned ; and 
proved that ingenuity and industry in the fabrica- 


tion of linen, woollen, and other articles of do- 





/mestic use, were fast gaining groufid among our 
| honest yeomanry and their virtuous wives and 





he seeds of | daughters. The flannels in particular were su- 


| perior to any imported ; and we are happy to add 

that the public sales both of domestic manufac- 
'tares and live stock equalled the expectations of 
the best friends of the Society, and did justice to 
the ingenious and enterprising fabricators and 
proprietors. 

On Wednesday morning, the society assembled 
at Skinner’s Mansion [fouse, and marched in pro- 
cession to the Capitol, preceded by a splendid 
car, containing the premiums of silver plate, ele- 
gantly displayed, together with a variety of re- 
markable productions of the earth, such as enor- 
mous squashes, apples of an extraordinary size; 
one of which weighed upwards of twenty five 
ounces, &c. &c. the whole overhung by three 
beantiful flags, bearing appropriate agricultural 
emblems, painted in the finest style. 

At the capitol, a pertinent prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. De Wirt, was succeeded by an able and ap- 
propriate Address of Chief Justice Spencer, 1st 
Vice President, after which the premiums were 
delivered by the hon. StepHen Van Rensseaer, 
President of the Society, tothe successful compe- 
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| titors, agreeably to the reports of the several com 
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wittees. A very brilliant assemblage of ladies 
crowded the assembly chamber and gallery, and 
appeared to take a deep interest in the passing 
events. The whole scene was indeed deeply 
interesting to every virtuous and patriotic heart. 
The proceedings at the capitol being closed, 
the procession returned to Skinner’s, where the 
Society partook of a Farmer’s Dinner, amply 
and handsomely provided at a small expense. 
After dinner they were treated to an intellec- 
tual repast, of the highest order, in the reading, 
by Dr. Beck, of the Report of the Geological 
Survey of the county, lately made by the Doctor 
and Amos Eaton, Esq. under the patronage of the 
President. The Report exhibits a laminous and 
well digested view of the Geology of the county, 


| New-York, our brother Editors in those places will do us a fa- 


| vour by giving this notice an insertion in their respective 
| 
| papers. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 
To those sequestered groves, where quiet reign’d, 
Those sylvan scenes where Morna lov’d to rove, 
I came; but O! how chang’d were all things there ! 
She whom I sought had fled, and o’er the scene 





| Sadness her mantle cast. 


{ 





i 
| 
| 
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| Wild and romantic ; where the varied scene, 
| Fall of the grandeur and sublime effect 


| Along a murmuring, melancholly stream, 


bringing to light the hitherto latent properties of | 


our soil, and shewing to what an extent the me- 
chanic arts and the art of agriculture may be ex- 


tended and improved by the proper use of the 


(yee . A a 
' Lifted her soul with rapture to his Throne, 


materials which the bounty of the Creator has | 


spread before us, 


It may not be amiss to mention here, that up- | 


wards of fifty specimens ef soil, and more than | 


sixty of minerals, were collected and scientifically 


' On that fair form it shaded now no more ; 


arranged by Messrs. Beck and Eaton, duriag their | 


late tour. 
room, and added greatly to the interest of 
celebration. 


As we could not procure a copy of the reports 


tne | 


. The sweets it once exhal’d ; the lonely stream 


and awards of the several committees tn season | 


ey ° . c . 8 {! SAP se ie x) . 


| Yhat shed their fragrance to regale her steps. 


for this day’s paper, we are unable to give | 


particular details ; and have therefore contented | 


ourselves with this brief sketeh. In our next we 


hope to give the reports at length. 





A LOST VOLUME. 


We called a few mornings since at Mr. Bamiman’s Mote!, to ||’, : : 
ra , _, || Ye only know, how bitter is the pang 
sev a gentiewan who had left his address for us with our clerk 5 | . 


{ 

That disappoiutment carries with it then ! 
! 
' 


tnd whilst waiting for him to come in, the bar-keeper handed 
's the Ist, 3d and 4th volumes of the Proceedings of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Philadelphia. 
naper; aud onthe wrapper of one volume was superscribed the 
came of the Editor. 


dere for us by saine person, he could not recollect who; and | 


‘hat they had Jain there a long time. On observing to him, 


| How heavily that gloom prest on my heart, 
Ye fond, ye ardent, say ; ye who have flown 


The bar keeper said, they had been I[eft | 


hat the 2d volume was missing, and that we presumed no one | 


would send os an imperfect set of books; he said he did not 
sow certainly, but believed that the three volumes were all 
at were left. 

As ‘ve had no expectation of receiving this work, our opinion 
1°, that some friend of science had seit it to us either as a do- 
uation te ourselves, or to the Board of Agriculture, of which 
we have the honour to be the organ in such cases; and that a 
jeter probably accompanied the work specifying the inten- 
tion ef the donor, which has been mislaid or lost, together with 


he second volume 

We have made this statement, in the hope that whoever sent 
15 the work may see it, and take the trouble to address usa line 
vy nail, stating whether the work, wren forwaruecd, was per- 
fect or imperfect, and what was the intention of sending it. 
A$ we presume it came from Philadelphia, or perions from 





They were wrapped in blue | 


I saw the bower 
She lov’d to linger in ; the walk that oft, 


Her steps attracted, to a distant height, 


That mark the nobler works of Deity, 


And fill’d it with devotion’s hallowed fire : 
Not the dull flame that drowsy preachers light 
In hearts as cold and senseless as their own: 


a 
+... = 





ut the warm glow that Nature’s silent voice 


Kindles within the bosom that can feel. 
I sought the bower to muse awhile alone 


And then along the walk I bent my way 


The bower had lost its beauty, and the walk 


furch no soothing sound ; the birds no more 
The groves enliven’d with their choral strains ; 
for she whose presence bade the landscape smile 
Had ded, and all was solitary gloom! 


On wings of expectation to enjoy 


The smile that faithful love delights to meet ; 


} 


To soothe my wounded heart I strove in vain, 
Till slowly miid Philosophy approach’d, 
And sagely smil’d, and in a voice so sweet, 
So soft, itseem’d to be an Angel’s breath, 
Exclaim’d—Son of romantic wishes, warm, 
But delusive, as love and youth’s fond dreams, 
In all their bright array, are ever found ; 
Kepress your rising sighs, and turn again 
To view these eylvan scenes, and here behold 
Sights that may calm the tumult of thy soul. 
Wak’d by the sage appeal, from fretful themes 
And fintasies of disappointed hope, , 
[ cast my eyes around, and felt anon 
That resignation which from reason flows. 
There are indeed such preachers in the woods 
As strike their lessous home to every heart. 


a ee ; 








The falling leaf, the broken, with’ring branch, 


— ee See: 
The stately trunk itself, decay’d by age, 

Or blasted by the lightnings ruder shock, 
Recumbent, and of all its verdure sirip 4, 
Proclaim to man his swift approaching fate , 
Teach him to know that DrsaprornrMenTs here, 
Are sent to test his confidence in Heaven, 

To take from death his unrelenting sting, 

And rob the insatiate grave of victory ! 


CATHBA 
August 11, 1820. 
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Weekly Summary. 


Accounts from Savannah of Sept. 19 state, that 
| although there are not more than 1000 white people lefi in that 
| place, still the deaths are from I2to:7 per day. The d sease 
| appears to be common to all, to old residents, strangers, and 
i blacks. From the latter also, great apprehensions were enter- 
‘ tained in regard to ‘property left behind, 15 of tiem having 
| been secured, who were detected in a conspiracy tobre k open 
/ one of the banks, and this in the day time. 
| The Charleston Courier of the 25th ult. states 
' that che yeliow fever had entirely disappeared from that city. 
The silver mines lately reported to have been 
found in Ohio and Indiana, it is said prove to be deceptions, 
| The ore in one of them, having been analysed in Cincinnati, 
' proves to be nothing but the sulphuret of lead. 





| ‘The city council of New-Orleans have appro- 


priated $50,000 for the erection of an equestrian staiue of Gen, 
Jackson. It is to be executed by Canova, who is now employ- 
ed on the statue of Washington. 

The Jackson (Missouri) Herald states, that on 
) the 16th August Mrs. Jane Burns, wife of Mr. Andrew Burne, 
residing about a mile and a half from that place, was murder- 
|) ed by a Shawnee Indian, named Little George- ‘Tie nurder- 
er had not been taken. 

By an official statement published at Alabama, 
it appears that upwards of $27,900,000 is due to the U, States 
for jaids sold in that state and in Mississippi. 


FOREIGN, 


By the last accounts from England, the trial of 
the queen was progressing —the examination of witnesses in 
her defence not having been commenced. The testimony of 
Majocci had been invalidated on his cross examination, and 
other testimony had been announced to prove, that while for- 
merly in England he had spoxen highly of the queen, and that 
he had mentioned his expectations of having a place under 
government, or a large suin of money, for appearing as a wit- 
ness against her, The other witnesses produced against her 
are of the lower order of Italians. Tiose of the house of lords 
who are in favour of the queen are cheered by the populace, 
| those agaiust her hissed. ‘The Duke of York, brother of the 
, king, isof the former number. The king and the duke had a 
serious quarrel, in which the former threw an inkstand at the 
head of the latter, for saying that he, the duke, could draw 
50,000 of the military to his standard where the kine could one. 
The servants of the monarch had fo interfere. and take the 
duke from bis presence. ‘The monarch is said to be ina very 
bad bumour, aud talks of bringing troops frum Hanover for his 
guard. , 

Accounts had been received in England from 
the northern expedition, dated in Jan. last. The party were 
| then in comfortable quarters, though very cold—the thermome- 
ter at 3t- below O—game abundant, and plenty of provisions. 


| The expedition was to gd farther northward ‘as soon as the 
season would perinit. 


A Vienna article of Aug. 16 says, the emperor 
of Russia is about to visit Vienna, to take into consideration, 
with his ally the emperor of Austria, the present state of Eu- 
rope, and the king of Prussia was invited to be present. 

Spain. It is stated that our minister, Mr. 
Forsyth, is on the return, as there is every prospect of a speedy 
adjustment of our affairs with that sovernment. The cortes 
have adopted the plan of a national militia, and all citizens 
from the age of 1% to 50 are to be enrolled 


The ship John, which took ont 650 passen- 
gers, principally from Lancashire, England, -had arrived in 
safety at the new British settlement near the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘The settlement consists of about 3,000 inhabitants, at 
Algoa bay, 190 miles from the sea. The climate is <aid to be 
very fine. The English. ‘t seems, have in contemplation the 
formation of an extensive colony in that country, principally 








with a iewas it would seem, of making it an ayxiliary to thei 
Kast India trade. ; Be J ’ 
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PRICE CURRENT. 


Corrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Cui rent 


and Public Sales Report. 
* Per From To 





- - Pear] - ec eee ec ee 
REI yy vle: 5S e @eeeeeeee 
rn ie it i s 
wea —- Cargo see ee ee eee 
BUTTES, test quality ----- 
—-——- ior exportation - - « « 
CANDLES, mould - ------- 
——--— Dipped -------- 
- ~~ Spermt.- +--+ +--+. 
Wax ---+--+---- 
CHEESE, American - - - ---- 





CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - | 





-~————- Albanv------- 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 





a———— Brown io------ 


———— 3-4 checks ------- 


7-8 dQ -ccecces 
4-4 do 
Stripes -------- 
Plaulg --c-c eee 
Bed-ticks - ------ 
-——-—— Chambrays ----- 
FEATHERS 
FISH, Dry Cod 
——scale -+--e-+-+-- 
—— Pickled Cod ----+--- 
on——enememee SCAIE © ee ee oo 





—— Salmon --------+--+! 


——— Fall mackrel No. 1 --- 
No. -*efe 


No.3 ---- 





ae 


Boston, No. 1. - - - - 


White shirting - - +- -! 


-~— Southern shad No. 1 --- 


—— Connecticut mess shad - - 
—— Herings - - - + ° 
FLAX - - - - - 
FLAX-SEED, clean - - - 
rough - - - ¢ 


FLOUR & GRAIN - - = - 





-— New-York superfine - 
—— Philadelphia - . 
-—— Baltimore - - - 
--—- Richmond - ° ai 


-  Middlings, fine - : 


-— Ryeflour - ~- - - 


—— Indian meal - ° 5 
— ——— in hogsheads 
—— Wheat, North River 
Southern, new 





Rye 

€orn 
~— harley . 
—— Oats ° ° 
GLUE . ° 
HAMS, Virginia 
= North River 


HEMP, VYvater rot ‘ . 
Dew rot ° ° ° 
HOGSLARD ° ° ‘ 
HONEY . : 





HOPS Istand2d sort... 


JRON, American . ° 
LUMBER, Boards, oak ° 
North Riverpine.  . 
——— ¥ellow pine 
Albany pineb’ds . 
Scantling, pine. . 
eens =" 0a . * 
-— Oaktimber. ; 
—— Shingles, cypress . 
— — pme. . 
—-«-— Staves, pipe . . 
—— one; 
— bbl e . . 
—— —-— ROhhd 
——— Hhd heading . ° 
—— = hoops . e 
OIL, Linseed ° ‘ 
PLAISTER of PARIS . 
BORK, Cargo . ‘ : : 
Prime ." 4 














—_—- -- 


Mess . " 
WOOL, Merino washed 
’ un‘vashed 
1-2 breed washed 
3-4 breed washed 
unwashed 
eemmon washed 
American hatters 


New-York, Sept. B, 1820. 








D. C.!D. C. (Remarks 
Ton|!12 50 
11d ud, 
bbl | 11 9 
9 9 5C 
7 | 
Ib 2 15 
% 8 9 
18 1s 
17 
40 4: 
60 
Ib Qo 
| | ww & 
| 20) 23 
yard] =o & 
| 12 13 
\ { 15 16 
19 21! 
22; 2s! 
17 19] 
16 20; 
95 33| 
15 16 
Ib 56 68 
cwt | 250! 2 87 
» 
bbl] 3 50) 4 
2 
t 15 
{ 7%! $8 
5 50} 6 
5 
5 50) 6 
7351 7% 
250! 3 
lb 18 
cask| 13 13 50 
12 13 
bbl. {| 4 50) 4 62 
5 
487) 5 
4 27 
3 
2 44) 2 75 
Ps 
800 | 15 25) 15 50 
bus. 75 87 
84 90 
47| 48 
55 56 
53 56 
34 
Ib 10 15 
10 12 
9 10 
150 
lb 10 
15 16 
6 § 
Ton} 85 90 
Mit; 18 
16 17 
18 20 
ipie. 18 
Mft 14 15 
25 
sd. ft 20 25 
1600) 4 
3 ft 350 
54 
43 
22 
25 
; 50 
25 30 
al 96. 
Ton} 4 25 
bbl} 9 
10 50} 11 
13 50] 14 
- Ib 65 70 
301 40 
35 40} 
40 45 
. 25 30 
30| 1 
F ast so) 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Summary. 
On the 30th ult. one of the unfinished wings of 


‘he state prison at Auburn was burnt, together with a large 
juantity of materials collected for the use of the prison—the 
‘re supposed to be the work of one of the prisoners, who either 
made Iie escape or perished in the flames. 


In Ohio, Gen. Harrison is a candidate for go- 
ernor, in opposition to Ethan A. Brown, the present incum- 
et of the office. 

A late Petersburg Intelligencer mentions a 
locking case of infanticide, committed by a woman of the 
ame of Hopkins. She had lately resided near Poplar Springs, 
ith two children, a fine, active, comely, promising boy, of the 
wwe of seven years, and a daughter still younger. The neigh 

ysourhood were often molested with cries of the children, which: 
seemed to be the effect of severe chastisement. When the fa- 
‘11 deed was perpetrated, the cry was loud and piercing—all 
at once it ceased—presently the mother came to the door, aud 
iiformed a neighbouring woman that her son was in a fit, and 
was dying —the woman went in, and found the child expiring. 
\ covoner's inquest was called, when it appeared that the child 
iad a contusion on its breast, perfectly black, which was of 








1 
{ 





the size and shape of the heel of a woman’s shoe, and that its 
hody from its neck to its fect lacerated in a shocking manner. 
The unnatural mother was immediately committed. 




















Sale of Land for Taxes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists ot 


certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next succeeding days, | will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and mav be due thereon at the time of sale. 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight boursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the sail two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursnance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled ‘*an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled ‘*an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,’ and further to amend the act for the 
assessinent ané collection of taxes’? passed! April 13, 1819. 

ARCIVD. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 

Albany, May 27th, 1819. 

cr Persons who may have made payments into the treasu 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
conptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be sc 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failingto do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 

Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


‘= The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 


ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptrolleg. 


Albany, October 2, 1819. 
(cy Agreeably to an act of the legislature 


} passed this day, the above eale is further post 


poned until the first Tuesday of February, in thc 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 





_and hour. ARCHp. M‘INTYRE, Compir. 
Hbeny, Febraary 4, 1820. 





LIST OF LETTERS, 


Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, 1st October, 1820. 


Persons calling for the following Letters, will please te 
mention that they are advertised, 


A.—W illiam Anderson, Jobn Agg, Monsieur Annislie. 
B.—John Burton, Mr. E. Baldwin, Benjamin B. Batchellor 
Olonvo Blanchard, Henry Beekman, James R. Beard, Denni. 
son Blanchard. Rev. Robert Bronk, Thos. Burk, Jeremiai; H 
Bates, Calvin Bowman, Abraham Brooks, George Batterman, 
Elisha enedict, Winthrop Bradbury, Wm. Barney, Peter D, 
Beckman, Richard Brown, Amasa Belknap, Anna Beningey 
Hannah Brown. ‘ 
C.- Abrahani Carpenter, John Clark, John ™. Cuyley 2 
isaac Cregier, Enoch Coddington, Samuel Campbell, Henry 
Wills Clapp, Henry (lute, Nathan 1. Crandall, Susan B. 
Clark, Frances Cruger, Jennet Chalmers. ; 
D.—Retormed Dutch Church, Basick, Reformed Dutch 


j Church, Glenville, Charles E Dudley, Stephen Dewell, Rich. 
| ard t. Deforest, John Donnellon, Agness De Forest, Jane Dis. 


brow, Harriet Douglass. 

E.—Wnm. Easton, Wm. Egerton 2, Jacob S. Elmendorf, Ed- 
ward Eves, John I. Evertson, Wm. Emerson, Wm. Essex, Otig 
Edgerton, Widow Edick. 

#.:—John S. Fraleigh, Ralph French 2, James C. Ferris, 
Theodore O. Fowler, John Fargo, John C. French, Joseph D, 
Fay, George Fullerton, John Brown Francis, Samuel Fuller 
Aaron V. Fryer, Mrs. Wm. French. , 

G.—Ls muel Glidden, Obadiah Greencoat, Jacob Grovesnor, 
Alex. S. Glass, John Graham, John Glen or Simon Glen, Wr, 
Gould & Co, 2, James Gaddes, Ellen Gardner. 

H.—John Hegeman, Mr. Harton, Ebenezer Hurlburt, Rer. 
John H. Hobert, D. D. Derick Hunn, Elias Hicks, Ephraim 
Herrick, G. W. Hastings, Joseph Handall, A. Hawley, Tho- 
mas Harvey, Stephen Hongalord, Nicholas B- Harris 2, Ley; 
Holmes, Betsey Hazey. 

I. & J.—Win. Jackson, George Joice, Doct. E. Johusor. 
~~? Abiar. Ingell. 

.—Mr. Kard, Absolem Kirby, Hugh Kerr, Ebenezer €. 
Kimberley, Moss Kent, Esq. 

£.—Samuel Lake, George D. Loomer 2, John Lee, Isaiah 
Lennington, James Lane, Esq. Wm. Loomis, Jun. Abner Love- 
ridge, Jerry Luther, Monsieur Latouche, Hermanus Lansinz; 
Mynders Lansing, Mary Latham. . 

M.—Lieut. Robert McClellen, William McGill, Peter Mo- 
schel], Thomas Machell, Frederick Merrils, James Martin, 
John B. Miller, James Mahar, William Mesick, Joseph K. 
Milner, Archibald McBryde, Moses S. Meeker, James McFar- 
lane, Managers of the Albany Theatre, Charlotte Martin, 
Mary Moore, Betsey Marsh 2. 

NV.— Augustine B. Newell, George Newman, Samuel Nelson, 
David Nights, Lucy Nickerson, Elizabeth Numlin. 

*O —H. J. Ostrom, John O’Foy, Mrs. James Ottersou, Lydia: 
V. Outhout. ; 

P.—Josiah Petman, Everard Peck, Nehemiah Pratt, Frede- 
rick Pomeroy, Barton Pearce, Aguess Parsons, Jonathan C. 
Peters, Jun. Nathaniel Paul, George B. Peats, Eliza Pomeroy. 

@.—Sarah Quackenbush. 

R.—Arouet Richmond, Wm, R. Rotch, Peter W. Radclifie, 
Elizabeth Runalds. 

S.—Andrew Strong, Walter R. Silver, Henry Stone, Thomas 
Spring, Nathaniel F. Sedyard, Richard Smith, John ~teward, 
Jun. Guile St. John 2, Gaylor Sheldon, Horatio G. Stevens, S. 
Spencer, Levi Silliman, Johu M. Slater, Nath). Sawyer, Daniel 
Spooner, John Stoddard Rev. John Smitzer, Hon. Roger Skin- 
ner, Manson Sherman, Adam Stewart, Byam K. Stevens, Esq. 
Catherine Shaw, Rebecca Slingerland. 

7.—Wm. Thorps, David Taylor, Harvey Tarbox, Philip 
Talbert, Widow Eunice Tallmadge, Sally Ter Boss. 

- V.—Rev. H. Van Huysen, Sebastian Visscher, Sarah Van 
ott. 

W.—P. M. Weddell, Wm. Wasten, David Wooster, Ebe- 
nezer Wilson, Jr. 3, William Wool, John M. Wells, D. W. 
Wilson, Russell Whiting, John C. Walker, George Washburn, 
Timothy S. Williams, Henry Walton 2, Elisha Williams, Pe- 
ter Witbeck, Joseph Waldron, Denison Williams, James Wel- 
ford & Co. Eli Wadsworth & Co. Darley Woolsey, Jun Joha 
P. Whitwell, Harman G. Winecoop, W. M. Temple kode 
W. M. Masters’ Ladge, W. M. Mount Vernon Lodge, W. M. 
Morning Star Lodge, Judah Wright, Jane Williams, Sarah A. 
Williams. 

Y.—Doet. C. C. Yates. 

- § SOUTHWICK, P. M. 


— 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AB 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every description, which will be-neatly executed, at fair prices 
received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed t0 





the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 
FREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANGE: 
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